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The  present  effort  investigated  the  reward  or  punishment  value  that  Navy  enlisted  health  care 
support  personnel  placed  upon  a  number  of  supervisor  behaviors.  Behaviors  viewed  as  either  most 
rewarding  or  most  punishing  seemed  to  possess  the  following  characteristics;  (a)  public  display, 
(b)  visible  implications  about  the  individual's  worth  to  the  organization,  and  (c)  visible  impli¬ 
cation  about  the  person's  commitment  to  the  organization.  Some  behaviors,  especially  those  re¬ 
flecting  job  enlargement,  were  viewed  as  reward  by  some  respondents  but  punishment  by  others. 
General  principles  concerning  the  use  of  punishment  and  reward  in  organizations  are  reviewed. 
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TIU'ri*  is  lit  til*  doubt  that  today's  Naval  hospital  is  a  ohal  looping  ami  dt>nianding  onvirun- 
ment  for  tho  tu^alth  cart*  pro  loss  ional .  Th<*  job  is  ovon  mori*  dc*mandin>;  for  Supervisors,  Do- 
par  tmont  Hoads,  and  Cl)it'fs  of  Servici*  in  tljat  liospital.  In  addition  to  maintaining  competonco 
and  growth  in  their  own  areas  of  i‘xpertist‘,  tlu-se  individuals  must  guide  the  efforts  of  a  di¬ 
verse  group  of  pr  of  i'ss  iona  I  s  and  teclinieal  spi'cialists  working  within  separate  military  and 
civilian  personnel  systems.  In  tlie  last  analysis,  how<‘ver ,  the  supervisor  in  a  health  care 
environment  sluires  ont*  task  witlj  supervisors  from  all  organizations  —  tlie  need  to  create  a 
work  climate  that  encourages  optimum  performance. 

Most  health  care  managers  are  keenly  aware  of  the  basic  principle  tliat  performance  is 
improved  when  organizational  rewards  are  clearly  linked  to  individual  success  in  accomplishing 
specific  work  goals  Cl).  Like  most  organizations,  the  Naval  liospital  has  developed  formal 
systems  to  reward  superior  pi'rformers  with  incentives  sucii  as  medals,  plaques,  accelerated 
promotion  opportunities,  casli  awards,  or  higlier  pay.  TIu-  inadequate  performer,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  faced  with  formal  reprimand,  fines,  demotion,  even  dismissal. 

These  formal  systems  generally  work  well  when  dealing  with  clearly  outstanding  or  obviously 
deficient  employees.  Unfortuna te 1 y ,  the  same  systems  are  often  inadequate  for  rewarding  the 
employt'e  who  is  consistently  but  only  slightly  above  average  or  for  dealing  with  a  subordinate 
whose  performance  is  slowly  eroding  but  remains  within  acceptable  standards.  First,  the  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  these  systems  offer  are  generally  too  extreme  for  the  behavior.  Second, 
they  violate  a  key  principle  in  the  effective  use  of  reward  or  punishment,  namely,  that  it 
should  be  administered  very  shortly  after  the  behavior.  Montiis  may  elapse  before*  th^^  formal 
system  produces  any  visible  outcome.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  crucial  from  the  manager's 
perspective,  these  formal  systems  are  seldom  under  the  control  of  the  immediate  supervisor. 

Such  weaknesses  make  it  critical  to  discover  behaviors  that  iiealtlt  care  supervisors  at  any 
level  may  use  as  quick  and  appropriate  responses  for  tho  day-to-day  beliavior  of  all  their  em¬ 
ployees.  Tht'  present  article  describes  an  attempt  to  identify  some  of  those  behaviors. 

Rewarding  Behavior 

Such  a  task  requires  an  understanding  of  the  types  of  supervisor  behaviors  that  hospital 
employees  find  rewarding  or  nonrowarding  (i.o.,  punishing).  Conversations  with  health  care 
supervisors  and  a  review  of  the  current  management  literature  (2,3)  suggested  more  than  200 
possible  behaviors.  However,  many  of  tfiese  stat(>ments  were  similar  enougJ)  to  trim  the  final 
list  down  to  approx  imately  80  behaviors.  Tlie  resulting  list  was  then  shown  to  38  Navy  corps- 
men  working  at  two  branch  clinics.  Tiu^se  individuals  were  asked  to  describe  how  rewarding 
or  punishing  they  would  find  each  of  the  80  btdiaviors  if  their  own  supervisor  used  it  with 
them.  In  other  words,  they  were  asked  to  rate  each  behavior  on  a  five-point  scale  ranging 
f rom  1  =  "Extremely  punishing"  to  3  =  "Extremely  rewarding . " 

The  results  of  this  rating  task  proved  quite  interesting.  For  example.  Table  1  presents 
the*  supervisor  behaviors  tiiat  a  clear  majority  of  the  corpsmen  viewed  as  rewarding.  For  ease 
of  comparison,  the  behaviors  are  ranked  in  terms  of  the  average  reward  value  assigned  to  them. 

Tht'  behaviors  presented  in  the  upper  half  of  the  table  were  those  which  were  ranked  as 
most  rewarding.  These  behaviors  were  given  a  score  of  4.0  or  greater  by  more  than  three- fourths 
of  the  raters  and  appear  to  possess  certain  key  attributes,  eitlier  singly  or  in  combination. 

Tlie  most  important  ot  these  attributes  seem  to  be  (a)  publ ic  recognition  of  the  person's  worth 
as  a  superior  performer,  (b)  recognition  of  the  individual '.s  expertise  or  ability  to  provide 
information  that  was  valued  by  the  supervisor  in  making  dec i s ions,  and  (c)  treatment  of  tho 
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Tabu*  I 


Supervisory  Behavior  Dt?scribed  as  Rewarding;  by  Navy  Hospital  Corps  Personnel  (N  =  58) 


B(*hav  ior 

Part  1 .  Rewarding  Behaviors 

Reconunends  a  pay  raise  or  promotion 

Gives  you  more  authority  and  fre<*dom  to  do  job  your  own  way 

Publicly  awards  plaque  or  certiiicate  citing  your  work 

Tells  superior  about  examples  of  your  best  work 

Makes  a  point  of  introducing  you  to  visiting  dignitaries 

Listens  carefully  to  what  you  have  to  say 

Asks  for  your  opinions 

Asks  you  to  help  train  newcomers  in  job 

Recommends  special  training  that  gives  you  greater  job  security 

Compliments  your  actions  in  public 

Holds  you  up  to  coworkers  as  a  good  example 

Finds  something  good  to  say  when  reviewing  your  work 

Gives  leeway  when  personal  problems  interfere  with  your  work 

Part  II.  Somewhat  Rewarding  Behaviors 

Makes  an  effort  to  be  a  personal  friend 

Gives  you  up  to  an  hour  off  by  covering  for  your  absence 

Gives  you  the  most  desirable  jobs 

Uses  his  or  her  own  money  to  buy  a  small  gift 

Singles  you  out  as  heir  apparent  for  a  prestigious  job 

Gives  extra  time  for  lunch  breaks  or  coffee  breaks 

Lets  you  participate  in  deciding  what  work  needs  to  be  done 

Allows  you  to  determine  what  rewards  you  want  to  work  for 

Tries  to  get  recognition  for  you  from  persons  outside  your  group 

Chats  informally  with  you  about  your  work 

Personally  explains  why  he  or  she  made  a  specific  request  of  you 


Mean 

Standai 

Rating 

Dev i at ] 

4.50 

.82 

4.45 

.78 

4.40 

.82 

4.36 

.87 

4.29 

.70 

4.26 

.71 

4.26 

.76 

4.22 

.73 

4.17 

.88 

4.12 

.94 

4.12 

.92 

4.10 

.64 

4.00 

.70 

3.95 

.89 

3.93 

.97 

3.93 

1.02 

3.91 

.97 

3.91 

.94 

3.90 

.72 

3.84 

.81 

3.83 

.94 

3.81 

.85 

3.81 

.89 

3.78 

.63 

Note;  Behaviors  were  rated  on  a  5-point  scale  where  1  =  Extremely  Punishing, 
5  =  Extremely  Rewarding. 


individual  as  a  responsible  person  who  is  committed  to  the  organization.  Such  attributes  are 
clearly  evident  in  the  award  of  greater  freedom  to  perform  the  job  as  one  sees  best,  the 
public  award  of  a  plaque  or  certificate  of  merit,  and  soliticing  the  subordinate's  opinions. 
Generally,  this  class  of  behavior  seems  to  derive  much  of  its  reward  value  from  implications 
that  the  organization  views  the  individual  as  competent  and  able.  Thus,  these  behaviors  not 
only  provide  information  about  how  well  th€'  person  is  doing  the  job  (feedback)  but  also  en¬ 
hance  self-esteem. 

Table  I  also  presents  a  second  set  of  behaviors  which  w<*re  viewt*d  as  rewarding  by  a 
sizable  proportion  of  the  corpsmen,  but  which  did  not  receive  the  clear  consensus  of  the  first 
set.  Sixty  to  80%  of  the  respond(>nts  listed  these  behaviors  as  rewarding  but  the  average 
rating  was  less  than  4.0.  Behaviors  in  this  latter  category  generally  reflect  either  (a) 
flexibility  in  applying  the  rules  of  (b)  personal  privileges  granted  by  the  supervisor. 
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Many  of  those  behaviors  art*  similar  to  Ihosi*  traditionally  drsiribed  as  K*adrr  support  but 
many  others  reflect  the  interpersonal  style  and  skills  of  the  supervisor.  Finally,  the  ties 
to  performance  seem  mort.*  tenuous  with  this  ^roup  of  behaviors  tiian  is  tin-  case  with  the  hip.h- 
i*st  ranked  set. 

This  last  observat  ii'ui  pinpoints  the  j-reatest  dan>;er  in  usin^;  the  second  set  bidiaviors 

as  rewards.  Their  vaUu*  t»>  the  orphan  i  zat  i  on  exists  only  if  they  are  administered  'irlv  b«'- 
cause  of  (>t‘r forwance  and  merit  and  not  because  ol  favoritism.  If  favoritism  is  the  primary 
reason  for  their  use,  tliese  behaviors  may  provi*  more  disruptive  than  beneficial.  Further, 
the  reward  value  attaclu'd  to  many  of  tlu-si*  behaviors  di'pends  on  the  quality  of  the  relation- 
ship  between  the  supervisor  and  the  i’lnployei-.  Tims,  while  tliis  second  class  of  reward  bc- 
haviors  plays  an  important  pari  in  an  etteclivi*  supervisory  style,  care  must  b<‘  exercised  in 
how  they  are  applied  and  interpreted. 

In  rt' viewing  this  table,  one  is  struck  by  t  lu“  fact  that  most  of  tliese  behaviors,  even 
those  with  high  reward  value,  involve  little  added  cost  to  the  organization  and  require 
little  extra  effort  from  the  supervisor.  More  important,  most  can  be  accomplished  without 
delay  and  require  minimum  concern  about  the  number  of  limes  they  ari*  awarded  or  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  employees  who  receive  the  award.  Such  characteristics  are  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  formal  reward  system  which  is  often  costly,  cumbt'rsome  and  slow.  Thus,  the  health  care 
supervisor  who  is  sensitive  to  the  reward  value  of  tlie  beliaviors  in  this  list  (as  well  as 
similar  behaviors)  has  an  effective  tool  for  responding  to  subordinate  performance  on  a 
timely  and  appropriate  basis. 

A  note  of  caution  is  important  liere.  Rewards,  like  many  commodities  in  excess  supply, 
may  lose  value  if  awarded  indiscriminately.  Worse,  the  inappropriate  use  of  reward  may 
actually  decrease  some  aspects  of  employee  motivation.  In  a  classic  study,  Edward  Deci  (4) 
found  that  persons  who  received  money  for  performing  an  interesting  task  sliuwed  a  decrease 
in  intrinsic  motivation.  In  a  similar  study,  Lepper  and  Greene  (‘S)  found  that  both  extrinsic 
rewards  and  adult  surveillance  turned  “play"  into  "work"  for  preschool  children.  Thai  is, 
when  children  were  monitored  and  paid  for  doing  something  that  they  enjoyed,  they  lost 
interest  and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  activity  only  if  they  were  rewarded. 

Does  this  mean  that  tlie  Navy  should  stop  rewarding  good  performance  with  promotions 
and  other  awards?  Certainly  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  reward  is  an  important  determinant 
of  job  satisfaction  and  performance  (6).  What  is  at  issue  is  the  cliaracter  and  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  reward.  For  example,  external  rewards  do  not  undermine  motivation  for  tasks  that 
are  boring  or  highly  structured  (7).  In  fact,  they  may  even  increase  motivation  tor  such 
jobs  (8).  Furthermore,  non-monetary  rewards  such  as  verbal  reinforcement  and  positive  feed¬ 
back  increase  intrinsic  motivation  (^).  Tlius  it  appears  that  good  supervisory  policy  might 
be  to  allow  individuals  to  do  what  they  enjoy  doing  (insofar  ns  possible),  reduce  surveil¬ 
lance  of  employee  actions,  and  encourage  good  performance  primarily  with  social  reinforce¬ 
ments  if  the  jobs  are  inherently  interesting.  On  the  otiior  liand,  it  may  be-  necessary  to 
provide  extra  incentives  for  necessary  jobs  that  offer  little  intrinsic  satisfaction. 

Nonrewarding  Behavior 

So  far  we  have  talked  primarily  about  rewards.  Nonreward,  in  the  form  of  punishment 
threat  of  punishment,  is  also  a  fact  of  life  in  most  organizations.  Indeed,  a  glance  at 
Table  2  shows  that  agreement  about  pun i sh i ng  behav iors  was  almost  as  great  as  agreement 
about  rewarding  behaviors.  More  important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  punishing  behaviors 
seemed  to  evidence  some  of  the  same  kt'y  attributes  (although  in  reverse)  described  earlit'r 
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T.jblt^  2 


Suporvisory  Bohavior  IK'scribt'd  as  Pvjnishin^  by  Navy  Hospital  Corps  IV-rsonnol  (N  -  ^8) 


Mt*an 

Bohav  i  or  Kat  i  nr. 

Part  1 .  Punishing  Bohaviors 

Finos  you  or  withholds  pay  1.37 

Holds  you  up  to  coworkors  as  a  poor  oxamplo  1.39 

Makes  you  do  the  job  over  without  tolling  you  what  you  are 
doinj;  wron^  1.71 

Cives  you  additional  work  while  allowiiir  i^oworkers  tosit  idle  1.76 

Criticizt's  your  actions  in  public  1.78 

Takes  away  special  privilej^es  1.81 

Withholds  training  that  would  r,ivt‘  you  rri'ater  job  secvirity  1.86 

Complains  about  your  work  behind  your  back  1.86 

Makes  snide  comments  about  tlu*  way  you  do  your  work  1.93 

Publicly  praist's  t‘vervoni‘  in  the  ^roup  but  you  1.93 

Documents  negative  tilings  you  do  1.96 


Part  11.  Somewhat  Pun i sh ing  Behaviors 

Holds  back  information  that  would  make  your  job  eas  ii*r  or 


more  pleasant  2.D2 

Watches  over  your  shoulder  while  you  are  workinji;  2.02 

Brings  up  past  mistakes  2.02 

Tells  superiors  about  your  past  mistaki’s  2.03 

Points  out  rules  that  everyone  knows  implying  that  vou  need 
to  liave  them  specially  t'xplained  2.03 

Ignores  you  when  you  ask  for  small  favors  2.10 

Keeps  you  from  doing  parts  of  tlu'  job  you  find  most  satisfying  2.16 

Breaks  up  your  conver  sa  t  icjn  witli  ci>workers  2.21 


Note;  Behaviors  were  rated  on  a  3--poinl  stale  wheri-  1  =  Kxtremely  I’unisiiing, 
S  =  Kx  t  reme I y  Rewa  rd i ng . 


Standard 
Dev i at  ion 


.  64 
.62 

.77 

.86 

,99 

.74 

.69 

,94 

.93 

.85 

.98 


.87 

.87 

.76 

.88 

.87 
.72 
.74 
.  69 


for  reward.  For  example,  public  display  seemed  to  be  associated  with  m(>ri‘  negative  ratings, 
as  were  surveillance  or  other  actions  implying  that  the  person  lacked  skill,  jiulgment  ,  respon¬ 
sibility  or  commitment. 

One  of  the  most  .striking  factors  about  the  behavii>r.s  describt’d  as  punishing,  howevt'r,  is 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  occur  inadvertent  1 v  or  may  be  blamed  eri  tuieous I v  on  a  supervisor 
whose  intentions  weri*  entirv'ly  ditierent.  For  example,  tlu-  supervisor  who  give?,  explicit 
credit  to  tiu>  contributions  of  somi>  members  ot  the  group  may  un  i  nl  ent  i  ona  I  1  v  punish  the  members 
not  mentioned.  Similarly,  tlu*  suptTvisor  who  consistently  ttirns  to  his  or  her  most  capable  and 
dependable  employees  in  times  of  crisis  or  .stress  m.jv  punish  i  hi  si  individuals  l>v  allowing  less 
capable  or  less  dependable  employees  to  sit  idle.  Likewise,  the  tindi  Uiv  lor  m.inagei  s  to  in¬ 
crease*  structure  under  times  of  stri’ss  (9)  mav  be  i  nt  erpn  t  etl  .is  taking  .iwav  piivileges  iif 
reducing  the  subordinate's  ability  tt>  dti  satisfying  part.s  oi  tie-  j'd>.  l‘h»  1  i  1  in  i.jhle  2  .ip- 
p«'ars  to  provide  important  insiglits  for  tin*  nianag<r  who  wishes  to  .ivoid  ‘^uv  h  un  i  nt  ent  i  i>na  1 
punishment . 
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llowi’Vt‘1' .  to  .in  »'Vi‘n  t  iNtont  than  w.is  t  <,uM<t!  j<>r  /■<  t  )m  j;.in.i/.<r  xir.i- 

t  ivi‘  to  prv'l' I  I'ltis  in  l  lu'  iisv'  ot  |*un  i  s  tmunu  .  pun  i  hiiunt  is  usual  I  v  t  i..  lu.o.i  pitl<rahl‘ 

torm  ot  b»'liavii>r  nmn.ii'uriv  nt  .  I'nloss  alnl  n  i  I'l  ■  h  v«rv  si  ,1  Hull.,  it  n.tv  .  aus.  iiuto  pi>hl.!- 

tiian  it  rrsolviK.  l*un  i  shi’.uuU  ott-ii  lost.  y<  t  ru-.  t  r.i  t  I  on  an^i  lu  .  ti  1 1:,»  :i  t  .  uaiiih  in  turn  i  ..'.a  )  •  .iJ 
ti'  hoslilitv  lowaial  tin  suporv  1  sor  ,  lii'Ji*  in/,  n</,  lip'iui  ,  m!  tiuu.ivor.  V.ltat  *  ^  .or-  ,  punishr.  nt 
ot't«*n  has  lo  hr  t'airlv  intonso  in  oiah  r  t.*  Is  .  ii.t.tivi',  hut  this  V'  iv  int^iisitv  v.i«-at*  s  a  pi-n- 
t*raliziHl  riu^ponsi'  and  snpprossos  otiu  i‘  sUsiiMhl<  hoiiav.' i  o  t  s .  lit  ''liui  wonds,  punislm.  nt  tiruts 
to  disrupt  pitsitivo  as  wo  I  I  .is  no/at  iva-  bohavios  s. 

Just  .IS  roward  btli.iviors  oniianuo  oiuplovro  s.a  I  i  s  1  .ii.  t  i  on  .old  p.  r  i  ori  miko  .  puniiivi-  bohaviois 
load  to  work  d  i  ss.a  t  i  s  I  aa  l  i  on  ,  .absoiitoo  i  siu  ,  and  1  owa  i  '  d  ;io  i  l  ona.iiu  «  <n).  A  ^upo^v^sor  ini^ht  ar^ui* 
that  it  is  I  ho  ouip  1  ova-o  '  s  lu'havior  that  oa  I  I  s  lorih  pun  i  .si  I'.ai  n  t  ia  t  ho  1  i  to- 1  pla<.i  (in)  Thv‘ 
tact  is,  a  ro  o  i  prooa  I  intluoiiv-o  oxisis  liolv%t«on  lo.idor  .uiil  uboidin.tti  ,  win  to  <  iHi  .  ausi  .s  tho 
v>tlu‘r*s  hohavii>i'  (u.  Ml).  Ob^'iousl'.’  tins  p.attorn  (.an  turn  into  a  oi.  ii>us  i.  i  i  (  !•  ,  whoroin  pi-^or 
attitudv’  and  po  r  t  i' rrt.in(.o  H  .jd  t.i  pun  i  shniont  whi.))  l..id..  n>  ui  i  v  <  u  .ii.it'i  doviomoni  ii.  altiLuii- 
,.in(.l  pi-r  I  ornuino  o .  U'hal  tlun  stu'uld  ho  doiii  li'  ipiuno  taisoondiu  t  ana  do  nothin^-  vondoiit  >  in~ 
appropriato  bohavii'r;  1 rospvuid  punitivol'.-  so(  las  to  p.ip.  lu.iti  au  u^w.ln^1^i  •.(.!(  ,  in  ti.o 

oaso  ot  roward,  how(  vor  ,  it  is  ttio  vii.ir.ulor  .md  a  p  pi' i '  p  r  i  .i  f  >  n.  s  >  i).  pun  i  sh]!)»ni  tii.jt  is  at 

issuo.  Whoro  iiiana/^rs  havo  ostablislud  a  rmtial  lospovl  willi  tia  ii  oi  ap  1  ■.  v«  i  s  ;  wlu  i'  punishiv.tni 

is  adm  i  n  i  s  t  o  rod  tairly,  o  ons  i  s  t  o  nt  I  y  ,  .'ind  sp.iriurH;  wlui*  .  l.,ir.  unar;b  i  yu.'us  roasons  tin  dis- 
cipMno  ai'v’  prL»v  idl'd;  .and  most  iiaportant  wlu  la  i  lui  i  i  du.i !  >  hav-  >  loar  a!l> mat  ivo  ro*>ponsos 
availablo  to  thorn,  pun  isluiu'nt  to.imicjuos  a.an  1-.  i  ina.tivo  .  Ibis  la.st  l  uaition  should  b. 

undiT  scoi  od  .  1‘unislimont  is  most  oltoulivi  whou  it  yui  do*,  tho  individu.il  into  or /an  i /.it  i  i  na  M  v 
dt'sirabK',  ri’ward-produc  i  n/ ,  and,  thus,  moro  .iltia(.tivo  opt  ions .  !n  tlu  .ibsoiuo  ot  suob.  options, 
tlio  advorso  olfi'ots  of  punisiuiunt  .iro  1  i  ko  1  v . 

Nonspooifio  Bohavior 

Ik'foro  oi>nvlndin/  tlii  s  dis(.ussion,  it  is  worth  loi'kin/  at  a  third  /.ato/orv  y^{  bohaviois 
found  in  tho  study.  Tlu'so  bohaviors  prodnood  hi/lilv  vari.ablo  roaotions  amon/  lospondonts  ( Soo 
Tablo  3)  aiul  oK'arly  indiiato  tlial  .in  aotion  bv  tlu  suporvi^,ol■  m.iv  bo  viowod  as  ,i  l  ow.jt  d  bv  ono 
omplovt'o  but  a  punisbmont  by  anollur.  Ispoviallv  inlrij'uinp,  is  tlu  t  .'U  t  that  a  si/-al>lo  numlur 
of  tiio  boluiviors  in  this  Mst  roflotl  tho  ouirontlv  populai'  Ironds  toward  job  onlar/omont  .and 
job  onr  iohnu'iit  (11’).  Thns  .  it  appoai  s  lh..at  somo  omplovoos  v  i  ow  tiio  roroipt  ol  addod  rosiion- 
sibililv  and  incroasod  standards  as  loading  to  /roator  vhallonp.o  and  iiu>ro  intrinsio  roward, 
wh  i  1  o  otlu'rs  viow  tlioso  .ittributos  .i.s  1.  adinp.  to  inori'astHl  workload,  stross  and  prossurm  Whicli 
intorprot.at  i  on  .an  individual  ailopts  is  likolv  to  roilool  t  bo  natun'  of  tbo  job,  oxistin/  work¬ 
load,  and  tbo  naluro  of  tho  porson,  liimsoll.  dob  onlav/omont  bohaviors  ospooiallv  m.iy  bo  ro¬ 
ward  in/  in  somo  situations  ami  for  somo  omplmoos  and  punish  in/  if  usod  in  ('•tbor  sot  tin/s  or 
with  ot  hor  omplovoos.  Tlu-  faot  that  a  supo  rv  i  .sur  finds  it  roward  in/,  to  bo  /ivt'U  /roalor  ro- 
sponsibiliiv  .aiul  obal  lon/o  doos  not  /uarantoo  Ibal  bis  or  bor  subordinatos  will  vii*w  thoso 
ovonts  in  tho  sanu-  posit  ivo  way.  rhoroforo,  tlu'  suporv  i  sor  must  vonsidor  both  llio  si'ltin/  .and 
tho  pi'rson  if  tho  bohaviiU's  in  Tablo  3  .aro  to  havo  tho  intomJod  olfovl. 

Smrmiarv' 

To  summa  r  i  zo ,  tho  primary  purposo  of  tho  |>ri’Sont  study  was  to  iilonl  i  fv  tor  Navv  lioalth 
oaro  nian.a/ors  .and  suporv  i  sor  s  tho  typos  ol  Ituador  bohaviors  tliat  tluir  subordinatos  viow  as 
rowardin/.  A  numbor  of  such  bohavior.s  wore  iJont  itiod  and  sorvo  .as  usoful  I'xamplos  ot  tbo 
aotioiis  that  supiTvisors  mi/,lit  tako  to  rointoroo  subttrd  i  nat  o  |>i' r  t  orm.inco  wlu-n  tlio  row.iVtis  ot- 
lorod  by  tlu  lormal  systom  aro  i  nappropr  i  at  o  or  unavailablo.  Iboso  bohaviors  /onor.illv 
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Tabu*  i 


Supervisor  Behaviors  Receiving  Varying  RfwatAl  or  I’unislimrnt  Ratings 


l*ei  cent 

Hal i ng 

as 

Mean 

Si  a ndard 

Behavior  Pun 

i  sh  i  ng  N< 

’  u  t  r  a  1 

Reward  i  n^; 

Rat i ng 

I>ev  i  at  i  on 

Applies  higher  standards  in  evaluating  your 

work  than  are  used  for  anyone  else 

SO 

28 

22 

2  .  2  2 

I  .08 

Gives  you  an  average  p«.'r  f  onnance  rating 

4  2 

10 

2 . 29 

.90 

Makes  you  redo  your  work  for  minor  errors 

42 

47 

11 

2.62 

.82 

Checks  on  how  you  are  doing  in  a  way  tliat  is 

visible  to  everyont*  around  you. 

42 

4  S 

12 

2.(i7 

.82 

Assigns  part  v>f  your  work  to  others  if  you 

are  slow  in  finishing 

4  7 

29 

K07 

.90 

Gives  credit  to  the  whole  group  for  what  yvni 

have  done 

29 

22 

2h 

1.07 

1 .09 

Increases  your  job  ri'spons  i  b  i  I  i  t  v  although 

there  is  no  increase  in  pay 

20 

24 

2h 

2.14 

1.02 

Taki's  away  some  of  your  duties 

28 

29 

43 

2.17 

1  .v22 

Looks  the  other  way  if  you  break  minor  rules 

lb 

22 

22 

2.22 

.84 

incorporate  some  form  of  public  commun  i  ea  t  i  on  that  the  organ  i  z. it  ion  valued  the  i  nd  ivi  dvia  1 '  s 
performance  and  expert  isi*.  At  t!u’  opposite  t'nd  of  tlie  spectrum  were  a  number  of  behaviors 
that  were  vit‘wed  as  punishing.  Thest*  beluaviors  generally  involve  a  public  communication  that 
the  individual's  comm/tfWtTit  or  cwpc’rti.'^e  were  lacking  in  some  way,  Mon*  important  is  the  fact 
that  leaders  perform  many  of  these  punishing  acts  i  nadvt'r  t  ent  I  y .  Knowledge  of  lliis  finding  is 
important  if  the  supervisor  is  to  avoid  punishing  tlie  persons  who  contributi*  most  to  tlu*  or¬ 
ganization  while  rt'warding  tiiosi*  who  contribute  least.  Finally,  some  beliaviors,  especially 
thost'  related  to  increast'd  respons  ib  i  1  i  t  y  and  clialleng**  provoked  mixed  ri*actions.  Such  be¬ 
haviors  must  be  adm  i  n  i  st  I’rt'd  with  special  can'.  The  supi'rvisor  wln^  undt'r  stands  the  nature  t>f 
thesi-  behaviors  and  tiu’ir  effects  on  different  people  will  be  better  able  to  his  or  lier 

own  actions  in  ordt'r  ti>  enhance  per  f  ormanc  i* .  Such  knowledge  is  extremely  important  in  a 
health  care  environment  wIuti'  tlie  combination  of  individuals  from  dilferent  env  i  ronment  s ,  per¬ 
forming  a  variety  ot  jobs  under  widely  varying  workloads  ri'quiri's  high  U'vels  of  management 
skill  in  order  to  provide  optimal  health  care. 
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